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The Annual Address of the Men (thirty-one in Number,) 
whodistributethe Sherborne Mercury, totheir Customers 
and Friends. 





OME, doff that sky-blue robe, my muse! 
That roseate train,—those spaugied shoes ; 

And let thy vest be rough and warm, 
A safeguard from th’ impending storm ; 
For we have many a mile to stray 
“ Over the hills end far away.” 
Tn truth, it ill befits thee now 
To scent thy locks or bind thy brow, 
Since drooping o’er the Laureat’s Ura 
The sons of Wit and Genius mourn 
Not for the fatten Bard, alack ! 
But—for his salary and sack ! 
Which seem, to many an envious eye, 
The best ingredients in the Pye. 
But lo! Dan Southey grasps the reins, 
Prepared to dash o’er hills and plains ; 
And much we hope the Bard will chuse 
Some course less common to the Muse, 
Por, gazing o’er departed years, 
Sach blank sterility appears,— 
Such sameness in each composition,— 
Such want of ardour and ambition,— 
That much we need some champion stout 
To deviate from the vulgar route, 
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And from untrodden vallies bring 

The first and fairest flowers of spring ; ¢ 
Whilst Memory (curious to explore) 

Our monarch’s acts in days of yore, 

Transported at the dazzling view, 

Holds forth the wreath to virtue duc, 

And Fame, exulting at the deed, 

Presents the tributary meed. 

Zhe Kin !! God bless him! tho’ at length, 

Deprived of intellectual strength, 

Retiring from the Helm’s command, 

He yields it to av abler hand. 

Oh, may bis.hours serenely on 
Like sunbeams o’er a crystal tide, 
Till, clad in Evening’s sombre vest, 
His glories vanish in the west ; 

Yet not for ever! He will rise 

A planet in unclouded skies, 
Where no vicissitude appears, 

No change of Seasons or of years, 
Bat Joy, encircling round his brow, 
Shell ihen requite his saffcrings now. 





Just as a Sapling, prone to shoot 
Luxuriant from the parent-root, 
Our Prince uprears his dauntless form, 
The guardian Genius of the Storm ; 
Whilst British Chieftains still conspire 
fo keep alive the patriot fire. 
“ Where (tell me!) are the vaunting hosts 
** That swari’d along [beria’s coasts ; 
“* And, trusting to superior powers, 
“*-Proclaim’d a Pharoah’s fate as our’s? 
Where! to their native country driven 
* Like chat before the winds of Heaven.” 


- 


‘ 


* 


Nor less conspicuous in disgrace > 

Their thet from Northern climes we trace ; 

Where the tierce storm, by Faction spread, 

Fell justly ou th’ aggressov’s head, 
"After long years of slanghter past, 

‘Th’ Avenger’s hand seems rais’d at last, 

intent to grasp the tyrant’s crown, 

And hurl th’ ambitious monster down. 


, 

Long have I pray’d, but pray’d in vain, 
The olive might adorn my strain ; 
I've sought the tree in every soil, 
Alas! with inetiectual toil ;— 
‘The witherd rose, the deadly yew, 
And spiry bramble, spruag to view, 
{Indicative of madd’ning waa, 
And form’d to deck Bellona’s Car. 
But sce, at length, a plant appears, 
The promise of approaching years ; 
And may its frnitful boughs extend, 
( Batavia’s pride, and Britain’s friend,) 
*Till man the dove of peace shall see 
With trophies from the OranGE tree. 


Rouse, Dutchmen, rouse! no more remain 
Entangiea in a tyrant’s chain ; 
Your rights assert with native pride, 
And join the rulers of the tide, 
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Who, scorning the usurper’s will, 
Were ever free, and are so still, 

Resolved to tell the winds and waves 
That “ Britons never will be slaves.” 


But hark! What means that shout of joy? 
“ The good ship Mercury, a-hoy!!” 
Yes, see he comes, with various store, 
The fragrant sweets of many a shore ; 
Sweets of an intellectual kind, 
Nutritious to the craving mind ;— 
Or (to drop metaphoric story) 
The SHerrorne Mercury stands before ye ; 
Which e’en its rivals must confess 
The “ Patriarch of the British Press. 
To speak its merits would prolong, 
Quite needlessly, my annual song ; 
"Tis even own'd by envious elves, 
“ They speak full loadly for themselves.” 


Companion of its long excursions, 
And source of innocent diversions, 
Its SCARLET FRIEND must next appear, 
Whilst mighty J bring up the rear, 
All friends of literature and knowledge 
(Whether in village, town, or college) 
May well my little volume prize, 
“ My Bupeéet oF VARIETIES.” 
It seems a garden form’d for those 
Who wish to rise in verse or prose, 
Where the first seeds of Science sown 
Shoot up and grace Minerya’s throne 


O ye, who in life’s early prime, 
Know not the vanities of time, 
Who cultivate no other art 
Than flatt’ring a misguided heart ; 
Oh shun the haunts of wild excess, 
Nor trust your consequence to dress, 
But would you make conviction clea: 
You'll find it by applying here ; 
This little book will solve the doubt, 
And point this axiom plainly out, 
“ That solid sense more worth posses + 
“ Than freakish airs, and tawdry dress 
“ And gains from every age aud nation 
* A just and solid approbation.” 


As to my fame, I'll bet a penny 
{t cannot be excelled by any. 
Know you the news? If, Sirs, you do 
Surely you know the newsman too, 
And (with all reverence be it spoken) 
My dearned back is nearly broken. 
Yet I regret not—no, not J— 
But fain would greater burthens try, 
And if you deubt what thus I tell ye, 
Cram a fresh burthen in my belly ; 
Let “ sore and aft” be rightly served, 
Nor pamper one, while ?’other’s starved. 


To you I leave the Fate’s decree, 
“ To be (good Sirs) or not to be '” 
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If ’tis “ to be,” my fume is sure ; 

If “ not” my fortune.is no more. 

Give then a token of your thought, 
Whether you praise, or whether not, 
Bat mach would I your honours thank 
To get that token from the Bank. 





SIR EDMUND: 
A FRAGMENT. 


“ A tale of the times of old ; the deeds of days of other years.” 
Ossian. 


WICE had Sir Edmund’s horse fallen; twice had he 
broken the reverie of his master, who, careless of the 
driving sleet, and tbe pitchy darkness of the night, sti!l conti- 
nued to proceed ; his limbs were stiff with intense cold, and 
at length the fierce spirit of the knight was nearly overcome ; 
he found himself utterly unable to proceed; and he alighted 
from his charger, in order to warm his sinking frame by the 
exercise of walking. ‘The depth of the snow prevented his 
intention ; he stood still for a few moments, and gave himself 
up to reflection. ‘* What!” said he to himself, ** shall the 
mighty Sir Edmund, before whose arm whole hosts of Sara- 
cens have so often retreated,—shali a knight of the Cross, who 
has endured all the rage and peril of the battle, sink before the 
northern blast? Shall I who have escaped destruction in the 
very jaws of death,—who have now returned to receive the re- 
ward of my toils, become the prey of warring elements? For- 
bid it, oh power of mercy! Thy shield was before me in the 
day of carnage and slaughter: Oh! Jet me yet live to rescue 
my Elfrida from the arms of the villain Wolfrid.” Again he 
exerted his remaining strength, and mounted his steed ; who, 
as if conscious that the fate of his master depended upon his 
exertions, dashed forward through the snow withamazing power 
and swiftness. 

Sir Edmund once more held in his panting charger; he had 
heard a hollow sound strike upon his ear, as if a bell had been 
tolled at a little distance from him ; he listened with anxiety ; 
again he heard the welcome sound, which seemed almost at 
hand; it was evidently the bell of some convent, which was 
now tolling for the vesper prayers. His horse obeyed his mo- 
tion, and pleased as himself to hear the well-known sound of 
relief, once more bounded forward. 

The sound of thé bell directed Sir Edmund, and, in a short 
time, he arrived at the gate of a large building, which was 
what he had supposed it to be, aconvent. With difficulty he 
alighted ; 
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alighted ; his bloodless limbs threatened to refuse their office; 
but at length he succeeded in ringing the gate bell. The 
sound of merriment proceeded from within, and the first peal 
was disregarded by the inhabitants of the house. Again he 
pulled with violence, and after numerous interrogations, and 
much scrutiny, was admitted within the gate. “ Monk,” said 
Sir Edmund, “ I have here a faithful beast, who has suffered 
with me the inclement batteriugs of the storm: and if you 
will see him comfortably housed, and plentifully fed, this purse 
shall be your’s.”  ‘“* Your horse, Sir Knight,” said the monk, 
taking the purse, shall receive every attention; I will myself 
be his feeder.” The knight was now conducted to an apatts 
ment, where the abbot and his monks were seated round the 
board, which was loaded with luxuries; ill seeming the ban- 
quet of religious disciplinants. At his entrance, all rose from 
their seats; and the attention of Sir Edmund was attracted by 
a youth, who, clad in armour, started from the table; and, as 
if seized with some sudden disorder, covered his face with his 
cloak, and rushed from the apartment. 

“ Let not my presence disturb any of this assembly,” said 
the knight, “ [ only ask the rights of hospitality for a few 
hours, uatil [ and my horse can recruit our exhausted strength 
and spirits.” “ Kuoight of the cross,” answered the abbot, 
“ for your armour bespeaks your order, you are welcome ; be 
seated near the fire. The young man you have seen is also a 
stranger, and is doubtless taken suddeuly ill; excuse my ab- 
sence for a little time, ‘till I enquire into the nature of his dis- 
order.” Sir Edmund obeyed; and soon the genial warmth re- 
stored life and vigour to his almost inanimate frame. 

The abbot soon returned, and brought an account that the 
stranget who had that night arrived at the convent, and, like 
Sir Edmund, claimed protection from the storm, was afflicted 
with a sudden and violent disorder; and one of the mouks 
was dispatched to his assistance. Sir Edmund, after a little 
time, wished to retire to rest; and the attentive abbot, taking 
a lamp, offered to conduct bim to his chamber. ‘The storm still 
continued with unabated fury ; an<l as the kaight followed bis 
guide through the long and winding passages, the rapid cur- 
rent of air almost extinguished the quivering lamp. One cir- 
cumstance strangely awakened the suspicions of Sir Edmund ; 
looking by chance behind him, as he followed the abbot, le 
caught a glance of the figure in armour, and which was evi- 
dently the same that arose from the board at his entrance; it 
now crossed, the gallery which they were passing. ‘This em- 
ployed his thoughts after the abbot had left him. “ If this 
Stranger,” thought he, “ was so very ill, it is strange he should 
be at this hour wandering about this cheerless wamnaae ae 
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laid himself on the bed, without pulling off his armour ; and 
placed his sword by his side. 

Unused to the attacks of fear and suspicion, sleep soon closed 
his eyelids ; his dreams were disturbed ; he beheld in fancy bis 
Elfrida standing by his side; he prepared to rash into her 
arms, when suddenly his enemy, Wolfrid, rushed between 
them, and drawing his sword, plunged it into the breast of the 
fainting female ; and then turned his rage upon the knight; 
who, to his unspeakable horror, found his own sword far be- 
yond his reach. He was roused from his slumber by the vio- 
lence of his emotions ; and keheld the armed stranger quickly 
retreating towards the door of the apartment. Sir Edmund 
started from the bed, seized his sword, and taking the lamp 
from the table, rushed after him. Again he caught a glimpse 
of the mysterious stranger descending the stair-case with quick 
steps, holding a drawn sword in his hand. “ By Heaven, ! will 
unfathom this mystery,” exclaimed Sir Edmund, and followed 
the sound of the tootsteps. He drew nearer and nearer; and 
at length, at the turning of an angle, caught hold of bis cloak ; 
it yielded to his grasp, and he held it in his hand; he stopped, 
and holding the light nearer, discovered it to be the well-known 
mantle of his rival Wolfrid. “ Accursed villain!” exclaimed 
Sir Edmund, “ thy intent was morder.” All the preceding 
circumstances rushed upon his memory; and he now easily 
accounted for the indisposition of the supposed stranger at sup- 
per. He placed the lamp upon a pedestal, for it impeded his 
progress ; and grasping his sword, rushed onward by the light 
of the moon, which faintly glimmered through the arched win- 
dows; fainter and fainter he heard the retreating tread ; and 
soon he had lost all chance of overtaking the flying miscreant. 
He paused, unknowing how to act ; and listened to catch any 
sound which might direct him: A soft murmur rose on his 
ear; he advanced a few paces ; it was the sound of music ; he 
followed it; oft the sound seemed lost; again it burst upon his 
ear, and at Jength he arrived at the door on the other side of 
which the delightful harmonist seemed to be placed. He gently 
opened it; clothed in mourning garments sat a female, whose 
fingers, gently drawn over the strings of a half-decayed harp, 
produced the heaven-breathing notes he had heard. At his 
entrance, the female raised her head. Good Heaven! what 
what was the emotion of Sir Edmund at beholding, not a 
stranger, as’ he had expected, but, his lost Elfrida! Nor was 
the surprise of Eltrida less moderate; she obeyed the first im- 
pulse of her heart, and rashed into the outstretched atms of 
the knight. While Sir Edmund held his beloved to his bosom, 
he thought not of danger; but a loud and frantic scream, 
breaking from Elfrida, aroused him; and, with a convulsive 
start, she dashed her lover to the other side of the apartment. 


The 
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The knight was alarmed, and astonished; but his surprise 
ceased, when he beheld the villain Wolfrid retiring once more 
in confusion. 

Sir Edmund rushed forward. “ Turn, turn, infernal traitor,” 
he shouted, and meet thy reward. Wolfrid found it was im- 
possible to escape, and he faced his antagonist ; they fought, 
but the arm of justice prevailed ; Wolfrid soon lay prostrate 
at the feet of the enraged Sir Edmund. 


R. PORTER. 





DUTCH COSTUME. 


{From Hargrove’s “ Account of the Islands of Walcheren and South 
Beveland.”) 


\ EN of distinction, profession, and indeed most citizens in 
4¥A Holland, wear the old-fashioned three-cocked hats, wigs, 
with an immense quantity of powder and pomatum, long- 
skirted coats, frequently without collars, so as to expose 
the buckled stock behind, and the old long-flapped waist- 
coats. The dress, in general, forms a striking contrast with 
that we are in the habit of seeing in England, and in some 
instances is curried to a laughable extreme ; for instance, in 
the person of an elderly man, who wears a long satin waistcoat, 
of green, with lappels, large flapped pockets, with silver 
buttons, an immense embroidered satin cloak, no collar, 
stockings with clocks of a different colour, high shoes with 
large silver buckles, a cocked hat, the right hand holding 
a cane, while the left supports a large Dutch pipe. Such 
a character I have observed parading the streets with a gait as 
solemn and dignified, and indeed the whole contour as im- 
portant, asif he was a man of distinguished rank and authority ; 
and, on inquiry, have ascertained he was some mechanic of 
the town. 

The dress. of the Dutch peasantry is curious, and highly un- 
becoming. At first sight, we imagined the women wore 
hoops, but were afterwards apprised that this appearance arose 
from the quantity of petticoats and stuffing they are in the 
habit of wearing. A linen cap closely fitting the head, 
without any border, is a prevalent fashion : those they fasten 
on each temple by a golden ornament or clasp, something re- 
sembling an ear-ring; and, as they never suffer the huir to 
appear outside the edges of the cap, it has an awkward ap- 
pearance, as their faces are in g neral so round and plump, 
A coarse straw hat, with leaves of an extraordinary breadth, 
Q is 
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is the only covering they wear abroad in the coldest 
weather. 

A fustian jacket, with large buttons, and without a.collar, 
and hats with uncommonly broad leaves, form the most re- 
markable part of the male peasants’ dress, ‘They, in general, 
wear a broad belt round the waist, witha large silver buckle 
in front, and-uniformly wear the knees of the breeches un+ 
buttoned, 





INDIAN ANECDOTE. 
[From Mr. Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs.] 


Spanier Mahomedans, walking through a village where a 
family of Rajhpoots resided, approached their house, and 
accidentally looked into a room where an elderly woman was 
eating, They intended no insult; they saw her at. her 
meal, and immediately retired ; but this accident occasioned 
a disgrace on the Rajhpoot’s lady, for which, on her part, 
there could be no expiation, She at that time lived with her 
grandson,a fine young man, who was absent when the Mahome- 
dans comuitted their trespass. On his returo home, she re- 
lated the circumstance, and her determination notto surviveit; 
she thereivre entreated him instantly to put her to death; a 
step she had only deferred that she might fall by his hand. 
The youth’s affection and good sense induced bim to remon- 
strate with his venerable parent, whom he endeavoured to 
dissuade from her purpose, by alleging that uone but her 
own family knew of the disgrace; the very men who 
were the innocent cause of it being unconscious of the 
offence. 

Persevering, however, in ler resolution, but unable to pur- 
suade either her grandson, or any other person, to perform the 
sacrifice, she calmly waited until he next went from home, and 
then beat her head against the wall, with dreadful violence. On 
bis return, he found his venerable parent in this agonising 
and shocking state! She again entreated he would finish the 
sacrifice, and release her from her misery: he then stabbed 
her tothe heart. By the English Jaws he was secured as 
a murderer, sent to Bombay for trial, and confined in the 
cowmon prison until the ensuing ‘sessions, The grand-jury 
found a bill for murder : the petty-jury, composed half of Euro- 
pean and half of natives, found him guilty ; and the judges 
condemned him todeath. 

The Rajhpoots in general have anoble mien and dignified 
character; their high cast is stamped in their countenance: 
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this young man possessed them all. I saw him receive his sen- 
tence, not only with composure, but with a mingled look of 
disdain and delight, not easy to describe. Unconscious of the 
crime laid to his charge, he said he had nothing to accuse 
himself of, but disobedience to his parent, by permitting 
humanity and filial affection to supersede his duty, and the 
honour of his caste : that life was no longer desirable ; nor, if 
acquitted by the English laws, would he survive the ignominy 
of baving been confined with European culprits, and criminals 
of the lowest castes, with whom he had been compelled to eat, 
and associate in a common prison ; acts so contrary to every 
thing which he esteemed right and honourable, that the 
sooner he was transferred to another state of existence, the 
better. However inclined the government might be to cle- 
mency, it would evidently have been fruitless ; the noble 
Rajhpoot would not survive the disgrace; and the sentence of 
the law was executed, in the bope it might prevent others from 
following his example. 


_ 





An Old Bachelor's Day in November, 
NOVEMBER QO, 181— 


ET me haste to deposit another dismal day of wreitched- 

4 ness ‘in this journal of misery. Surely, never was there a 
man so wretched as myself—Fight o’clock in the morning, de- 
scended from my room to the parlour, wherethat plague, Nelly, 
had been dabbing the hearth, which was not quite dry ; 
the fire all smoke and smother; not an atom of clear red 
to be seen ; no breakfast-things set out, ketile not near boil- 
ing. Certainly they contrive all this on purpose. Deter- 
mined to go to the neighbouring coffec-house to break fast, 
just to vex them at home—The cat got in my way, as I was 
descending the stairs; kicked her before me for her pains. 
Stopped a few minutes, to give Nelly a lecture, as | passed the 
kitchen-door ; she upon the half grin all the time. 

In bouncing, cut at the street-door, broke my shin over 
apail left there by my next door neighbour's careless house- 
maid : pain excessive ; would not return for shame, so bore 
it as well as I could, and hastened to the coffee-house.— 
Nine o’clock—not used, seemingly, to such early customers ; 
worse here than at home: no waiter to be seen > & carroty- 
headed wench, who was strewing red sand over the wet floor, 
told me I could not have breekfast for half an hour. My 
hereditary failing would not allow me to wait; so I flung ont 

Vol. 54. ii again, 
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again, thinking to breakfast with my. old friend, Ned Discount, 
and his wife. 

Just as I reached his door, was splashed by a brewer's dray 
froin top to toe. While wiping this off, the door was 
opened by the old porter, who told me it. was washing-day ; 
thatthe family had breakfasted more than an hour, and his 
master had been gone out half an hour; buat that he would, 
if I pleased, call Mrs. Discount, who was in the laundry 
helping the maids, Could not think of such a thing. Clock 
now struck ten; more than a mile bome; not a hackney 
coach to be seen; 
November. Obdliged to walk home at last ; got back at half 
past ten; not expected back; fire ia the parlour quite out; 
builing water all gone ; kitchen tire occupied by a large sauce- 
pan. Had half a mind to goto bed again, but determined 
to have breakfast and a fire in the parlour got immediately ; 
in the aican time intended to read Joe Miller ; not to be found 
hich or low ; cursed in my heart the whole race of jesters, 
and retired to my room to lgok at my -broken shin; very 
bad, stocking adhering to it; no brandy in the house; 
obliged to bathe it with English gin ; perished with cold 
before I left ny room again ; half past eleven before I could 
get breakfast ; absolutely famished for want of it. No fire fit to 
make toast ; nothing in the house for a relish with the bread 
and butter, not even a red herring 5 water smoky, butter tur- 
nipy, beend three days old ; no milk, no sugar in the house, 
but moist, which [ detest: Nelly could not go out for 
any thing, as the dinner, which was already down, would be 
spoiled if she did. Al! owing to this shocking November! 
—Made the best breakfast [ could; had not quite done 
till half past twelve; changed my dirty clothes. One 
o'clock struck. Nelly announced dinner ; could not conceive 
how it bappened to be ready so soon; forgot that I or- 
dered it so yesterday, laving av appointment at two. Favou- 
rite dinner too, a fine leg of watton, which had been hung 
for three weeks: no ap petite ; could not eat half an ounce. 
—Hurried off to my appointment, and, in my hurry, for- 
got my great Powe met three er four acquaintances, all of 
the bution-holding sort, who would not let me go ‘tll they 
had told me all the news, aud they all told me the same. 
These hindrances made me too late for my friend ; he bad 
been gone five minutes ; wisseda speculation by this, which 
would have produced mea bundred pounds. Am very sure, 
too, that [ have cauglt a dreadful cold for want of my 
great coat. Whata terrible month November is! Popped 
into ‘Tom’s coffee-louse, for a glass of punch: but, before it 


oS 
‘ 


was well placed ou the table, threw it down by an unlucky 
turn of my elbow—at once breaking the glass and spilling 
the 


all owing to this miserable month of 
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the liquor; paid for punch and glass, but did not choose 
to make another attempt, so went home without. Found at 
home two old ladies and a deaf gentleman, who had come 
to tea with me; wished them most cordially at —-——, but 
could not turn them out. Obliged to put the best face I could 
upon it, but could see very well [ was behaving very oddly. 
Nelly pert, as usual; waited a long while for the muffin- 
man; got tea at last. A!l wrong, as is constantly the case 
inthis tremendous month. Had to wait ten minutes, after 
the first cup was poured out, for tlfe muilins ; lectured Nelly, 
who did not seem to care three pins about me, but muttered, 
all the way down stairs, something about old bachelors, and 
better places. Thought the evening never would have been 
over ; tired to death with listening to the old ladies, and talk- 
ing tothe deaf gentleman. Very glad when they went at 
eight o’clock. Sat down to write my journal ; shall go to bed 
directly without any supper, and carne stly hope [ may not 
be tempted to hang myself in my garters: for really it 
is hardly possible to live through this melancholy month of 
November. 


GREGORY GLOOMY. 








THE FOTARY OF THOUGHT, 


No. 5S. 


Sentimental 4 1ttrac fio. cont) asted weth 7 he Fu SCU alion of 
SENSES. 


(Continued from Page 26.) 

kk MMELINE was seated at het writen table, looking over 

_4 some domestic memorandums, when the door suddenly 
opened, and the figure o! Luciiora glided upon her sigh: ; 
that figure was of the first order of fine forms ; he was a strauger 
to Emmeline, and a momentary amazement at the elegant 
vision deprived her of ber usual ‘graceft ul ease ; he was intro. 
duted to her by her uncle, who immediately followed him, as 
the son of a very old friend, and as having lately become his 
neighbour. A desu!tory conversation ensued, in which Luci- . 
dorus joined with the unaffected grace of a man accustome: 
to the most polished society. Emmeline soon aiter withdrew, 
and going in search of Mariana, met her as she was leaving 
the house to take a morning walk—“ Have you any inclina- 
tion to behold a medel of the Grecian Adonis? if you have, 
go to the brewkfast parlour.” “ Certainly I should like to 
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see so fine a figure, but L think [pear the gentlemen crossing 
the hall: L will walk into the shrubbery, from whence I shall 
have a full view of them oa the lawn, whither my uncle is 
doubiless taking this Adonis to shew him his improvements.” 
Emmeline trip; ved to her dressing-reom with an, additional 
glow on her ¢ she ek, and an additional sparkle in her eye, and 
Mariana left the house to take a view of the Grecian Adonis. 
Emmeline soon after heard Lucidorus depart, Mariana pro- 
ceeded to take her walk, and they met no more until dinner ; 
the latter was then unusually serious, insomuch that Enmeline 
began to fear something had offended her, but the gloom 
gradually wore off. She spoke of Lucidorus, and with an air 
of considerable interest, Emmeline felt interested also ; it was 
indeed impossible not to be so. 

Emmeline and Mariana were sisters, but their age very 
dissimilar ; the former was in her meridian; she possessed a 
strong turn for observation, and a thoughtful yet a playfal 
mind; Mariana was in the bloom of youth, she felt deeply the 
impressions of the passious, and was much engaged with the 
present object, whether it were sad or joyful. An avenue 
fronted the mansion of their uacle Marcellus, and horsemen 
usually passed the end of its arch, and by a different road 
reached the stables. About a week after the visit of Luci- 
dorus, as the sisters one evening were standing at a window 
which commanded a view of the avenue, “ Who is that pass- 
ing,” said Emmeline? “It is Lucidorus,” replied Mariana, with a 
glow on her cheek. “ Really, my dear sister,” thought Emme- 
line, “ you must have made a most accurate observation from 
your hiding place, to know him so readily at this distance.” It 
was, indeed, Lucidorus, who now entered the room to apologize 
for not being able to fulfil an engagement with Marcellus the 
next day, on account of avery unexpected event which obliged 
him to set off immediately for a distant part of the country. 
He stayed but a few minutes ; the ladies accompanied him to 
the hall, and when he was gone they arm in arm desce o-nded 
to the avenue. “Lucidorus is indeed very handsome,” said Ma- 
viana with a sigh; 


*€ Soft as zephyr on a bank of violets.” 


SHUAKESPEAR. 


Cmmeline assented to the position, but not with a correspon- 
dent sigh 3 she assented with a palpitation of pleasure ; but 
the s« oft sigh of her sister did not escape her notice. 

A few days after this the sisters were viewing some fine 
paintings, and in an old sage of Greece, Mariana thought she 
beheld a likeness of the Adonis, “ Is it not something of the 


eye of Lucidorus :” whispered she to Emmeline—* Indeed, 
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my dear Mariana,” replied the latter with a smile, “ I cannot 
perceive any resemblance of Lucidorus in that venerable 
figure.” 

The image of Lucidorus fluttered round the hearts of both 
sisters, bat in a very different manner; his idea was to the 
breast of Mariana, like a Cupid inflicting wounds with a 
pointed arrow ; to Emmeline it resembled the playful batters 
fly skimming around, and slightly touching the enchanting 
rose, as it waves in the breeze of summer. 


(To be continued.) 





FRENCH CONSCRIPTS. 


JESAR honestly confesses, that the Roman army, with 

himself at its bead, was panic-struck at the thought 
of fighting with the brave and warlike Germans. It is not 
to be wondered at therefore, that the puny conscripts of 
Buonaparte should make so teeble a stand against the de- 
scendants of these very Germans, roused by the recollection 
of a thousand insults which they have received at the hands 
of an ambitious tyrant. 








CARMEN TRIUMPHALE, 
FOR THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR 1814. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet-Laureat. 


Is happy hour doth he receive 
The l#irel, meed of famous bards of yore, 
Which Dryden and diviner Spenser wore, 
In happy hour, and well may he rejoice, 
Whose earliesttask must be 
To raise the exuitant hymn for victory, 
And join a nation’s joy with harp and voice, 
Pouring the strain of triumph on the wind, 
Glory to Gop, his song—-Deiiverance for Mankind! 


Wake, late and harp ! My soul take mp the strain! 

Gloiy to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind ! 
Joy,—-for ail nations, joy! but most for thee 

Who hast so nobly fill'd thy port assign’d, 

O England! O my glorious native land ! 

For thon in evil days didst stand 
Against teagued Europe allin ais array’d, 
Shogie and undismay’d, 
Thy hope in Heaven and in thine own right hand. 
Now 
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Now are thy virtnons efforts overpaid, 
Thy generous counsels now their guerdoa find, 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind ! 


Dread was the strife, for mighty was the foe 
Who sought with his whole strength thy overthrow. 
The nations bow'd before him ; some in war 
Subducd, some yielding to superior art ; 
Submiss, they follow'd his victorious car. 
Their kings, ‘like satraps, waited round his throne , 
For Britain’s rain and their own 
By force or frand in monstrous league combined. 
. Alone in that disastrous hour ' 
Britain stood firm and braved his power ; : 
Alone she fought the battles of mankind. 


O virtue, which above all former fame, 
Exalts her venerable name ! 
O joy of joys for every British breast! 

That with that mighty peril fall in view, 

The Queen of Ocean to herself was truc ! 
Thatno weak heart, no abject mind possess'd 

Her councils, to abase her lofty crest, 

Then had she sunk in everlasting shame, 

Bat ready still tosaccour the oppress’d, 
Her red-cross floated on the waves unfurl’d, 
Offering redemption to the groaning world. 


First from his ‘trance the heroic Spaniard woke 
His chains be broke, 
And casting otf his ueck the treacherous yoke, 
He call’d on England, on his generous foe : 
For well he knew that wheresoe’er 
Wise policy prevail’d, or brave despair, 
Thither would Britaim’s succours fiow, 
Her arm be preseat there. 
‘Then too regenerate Portugal display’d 
ier ancient virtue, dormant all-too-long. 
Rising agaist intolerable wrong, 
Ou England, on her old ally for aid 





The faithful nation eall’d in her distress : 


W 


And-weill that cld ally the call obey'd, 
ell was her faithful friendship then repaid. 


Say from thy trophied field how well 
Vimeiro ! rocky Douro tell; 

.ad thou Busaco, on whose sacred he ight 
The astonished Carmelite, 

ile those unwonted thunders shook his cell, 

tu’d with his prayers the fervour of the fight! 


¥ witness those old towers, where many a day 


iting with foresight calm the fitting hour, 


‘Lhe Wellesley, gaining strength from wise delay, 


Detied the tyrant’s undivided power. 


Swore not the boastful Frenchman in his might, 


Into thesea to drive his island-foe ? ' 
Tagus and Zezcre in vight 


Ye saw the batted ruffian take his flight! 


Onoro’s springs, ye saw bis overthrow! 
. * s & = 4 . 


e's 8 
Lord of Conquest, heir of Fame, 
From rescned Portugal he came. 
Rodrigo’s walls in vain oppose ; 
In vain thy bulwarks, Badajoz: 
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And Salamanca’s heights proclaim 
‘The conqueror’s praise, the Wellesley’s name. 
Oh, had the sun stood still that hour, 
When Marmont and his broken power 
Fled from their fields of shame ! 
Spain. felt thro’ all her realms the electric blow , 
Cadiz in peace expands her gates again ; 
, And Betis, who to bondage long resigu’d, 
Liow’d mournfully along the silent piaim 
Junto her joyful bosom unconiin’d 
Receives once more the treasures of the main. 


; The fame of that victorious fight 
; Reviv’d the spirit of the farthest uorth ; 
i And England in auspicious hour put forth 


Her whole nnshackled mught. 
With her in many a field approv’d, 
‘Lhe Lusitanian legions mov'd ; 
Nor longer now did grateful Spain 
Disdain her willmg sons to se« 
By England train’d to victory. 
Patient awhile their force the hero nurst, 
Then like a torrent from the bills be burst. 


What now shall check the Wellesley, when at length 
Onward he goes, rejoicing in his strength ¢ 
From Douro, from Castille’s extended plaim, 
The foe, a numerous band, 
Retire ; amid the heights which overhang 
ark Ebro’s bed, they think to make their stand. 
He reads their purpose, and prevents their specd ; 
And still as they recede, 
Impetuously he presses ov their way ; 
Till by Vittoria’s walls they stood at bay, 
And drew their battle up ia fair array. 


Vain their array, their valour vain : 
There did the practised Frenchman find 
A master arm, a master mind ! 
Behold the veteran army driven 
Like dust before the breath of Heaven, 
Like leaves before the autumnal wind ! 
Now, Britain, now thy brow, with Janrels bind ; 
Raise now the song of joy for rescued Spain! 
And Europe, take thou up the awakening strain 
Glory to Gov! Deliverance for Mankind! 


From Spain the living spark went forth! 
The flame hath caught, the flame is spread! 
It warms,—it fires the farthest north. 
Behold! the awaken’d Moscovite 
Meets the tyrant in his might ; 
The Brandenberg, at freedom’s call, 
Rises more glorious from his fall ; 
And Frederic, best and greatest of the name, 
‘Treads in the path of duty and of fame. 
See Austria from her painful trance awake! 
The breath of Gov goes forth, —the dry bones shake! 
Up Germany !—with all thy nations rise! 
Land of the virtuous and the wise, 
No longer let that free, that ueighty mind, 
Endure its shame! She rose as from the dead, 
She bs her chou 1 1 the oppre r’s head— 


fu y lo Une a r se anind 
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Open thy gates, O Hanover! display 
Thy loyal banners to the day ; 
Receive thy old illustrious line once more ! 
Beneath an upstart’s yoke oppress’d, 
Long has it been thy fortune to deplore 
That line, whose fostering and paternal sway 
So many an age thy gratefal children blest, 
The yoke is broken now ! a mightier hand 
Hath dash’d—in pieces dash’d,—the iron rod. 
To meet her princes, the delivered jand 
Pours her rejoicing multitudes abroad ; 
The happy bells trom every town and tower, 
Koll their glad peals upon the joyful wiud ; 
And from ai! hearts and tongues, ‘with one consent, 
The high thanksgiving strain to Heaven is sent,— 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind! 


Egmont and Horn, heard ye that holy cry, 
Martyrs of freedom, from your seats m Heaven? 
And William the detiverer, doth thine eye 
Regard from yon empyreal realm the land 
For which thy blood was given ? 

What ills hath that poor conntry suffered long ! 
Deceiv'd, despis’d, and plander'd, and oppres-‘d, 
Mockery and insult aggravating wrong ! 

Severely she ‘her errors hath aton’d 
Aud long in anguish groan’d 
Wearing the patient semblance of despair, 
While fervent curses rose with every prayer ! 
In mercy Heaven at length its ear inclined ; 
The avenging armies of the north draw nigh, 
Joy for the injured Hollander,—the cry 
Of Orange rends the sky ; 
All hearts are now in one good cause combined, 
Once more that flag triumphant floats on high, 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind 


When shall the dove go forth ? Oh when 
Shall peace return among the sons of men? 
Hasten, benignant Heaven, the bicssed day ! 

Justice must go before, 
And retribution must make plain the way ; 

Force mast be crushed by force, 

The power of evil by the pewer of good, 
Ere order bless the soffering world once more, 

Or peace return agaiu. 

Hold then right on in your auspicious course, 

Ye princes, and ye people, hold right on! 

Your task not vet ts done : 

Pursug the blow,—ye know your foe,— 

Compleat the happy work so well begun ! 
Hoid on, and be your aim with all your strength 

Londly proclaim’d and steadily pursued ! 

So shali this fatal tyranny at length 
Before the arms of freedom fall subdued. 
Then when the waters of the flood abate, 

The dove her resting-place secure may find : 
And France restored, and shaking off her cham, 
Shall join the avengers in the joytul strain, 
Glory to Gop! Deliverance for Mankind! 


9 
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REFLECTION. 


iy the present year producesevents equally wonderful with 
either of the two last, it will bea truly extraordinary one. 
May it produce an honourable and permanent peace ! 





Dr. Thomson’s Character of the late Dr. Joseph 
Priestley. 


R. PRIESTLEY, who began his. chemical career a few 
years later than Mr. Cavendish, was as rapid and precipi- 
tate, as the latter was cautious and slow. But from his splendid 
talents and happy turn of mind, he contributed no less essen- 
tially to the progress of the science, and certainly more than 
any other British philosopher of his time to its popularity. 
No man ever entered upon the study of chemistry with more 
disadvantages than Dr. Priestley, and yet few men have occu- 
pied a more dignified station in it, or contributed a greater 
nomber of new and important facts. He was an obscure dis~ 
senting clergyman, struggling with a very limited income, un- 
successful as a preacher from a defect in his voice, unaccepta- 
ble tohis hearers on account of his theological opinions, which 
involved him in almost perpetual controversy, loaded with a 
family, ignorantof chemistry, unacquainted with the necessary 
apparatus, and so situated that he could not conveniently pro- 
cure information. These circumstances in his situation, which 
seemed to present an insurmountable bar to his entering upon 
experimental investigations, were probably in a great measure 
the causes of his splendid success, The career which he 
selected was new, and he entered upon it free from those pre- 
judices which warped the mind, and limited the views of 
those who had beén regularly bred to the science. His inven- 
tion was set to work to contrive new and appropriate and cheap 
instruments of investigation. His profession ensured his tem- 
perance and sobriety, his family and limited income stimulated 
his activity, while his controversial discussions kept up his 
spirits, and inflamed his vanity and love of celebrity. Add 
to all this a facility of expressing himself, and of writing, 
which he had acquired by the practice of teaching, and 
of early compusition; an activity of mind, and an ardour 
of curiosity which it was impossible to damp ; a sagacity 
capable of overcoming every obstacle ; and a turn for obser- 
vation which enabled him to profit by all the phenomena 
that presented themselves to his view. His habits of regularity 
were such that every thing was registered as soon as observed. 
He was perfectly sincere and unaffected, and the discovery 
of truth seems in every case to have been his real and undis- 
guised object. 


Vol. 54. I Ansxer, 
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Answer,by B. A. of St- Austell tof. W.’s Rebus; ingerted October 13. 


ra HE colours of the LADY-COW 
Are very prett¥sSir, I vows 





A simildt answer has beth received'from F. 1: Veysey, of Rackcn- 
ford; S. Dunn, of St. Austell; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines at 
Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth: RK. Trist, of Ashburton; ana 
P—h—b, of Camborne. . ae ers ' 


4 





Saswer, by R. Trist, of Ashburton, to J. W.’s Rebus, inserted October 25. 


N reading o’er the sacred wait, 
& Your rebustudefine, - 
A PARLRIDGE, Sir, T'dodectare,! 
Soon flew into: my mind. rect 
°#, A) sihilar atiswer has: beer! rectived from J. Postlethwaite, oF ike 
soya) marines ateStonehouse; B.A. and 8. Dunn, of St:'Ausiell; P—h—k, 
of Camborne; and &, Rs Broad, of. Balmouth, ' 














pee es te rete of 


Answer, bf FVP. Reed, Plymoush; to'S Tucker’s Rebys, inserted October 25. 


, AN apple, numeral DD, and’ ore 
“LX Present a town called APPLE DORE, 


P*t We have received the like answers from }, W.of Charnrouth; B. A. 
aed! S., Duan, of St. Austell; J. Pestlethwaite, of. the royal marines ‘at 


Stonehouse; G-.M' of Sherborne; H. Crocker, of Cockell; F.L; Veysey 
of Rackenford’s R.'R, Broad, of: Painrouth ; and P—p—k;} of Camborne “es 





A CHUARADE, by 9. Newland, of Blackauton Academy, 


P* AY seatch fair Flora’s train, then you 
Will bring my first, a flower, to view; 
My, second you will soon descry, 

An emblem of fidelity : 

"These parts when fotind, and join’d aright, 
Present a bird unto your sight. 


—--- es 


- AREBUS, by J. Warren, of Honiton, 


NE.FOURTH of a most baneful passion name 
That ne’er sheuld dwell within the human frame ; 
My next spon this Entertainer vicw, 
Then join the parts, and you’ve no more to do, 
How. happy he! who, pious, just, and wise, 
Still Ives in peace, with resignation dies! 
‘Then. soars aloft, where holy angels sing 
The praises of their glorious God and King; 
While guilty souls, a8 ancient poets feign, 
Will weithe, within my whole, with dreadful pain. 





EDGE C0086 CODCOD COSC OOO COBO COOKE OF COOS CE 008 seo 


BRRATA.—IJn the enigma for December 27, verse 3, line 5, read 
«* The bar from me receives eclaz,” 


Verse 4, line, 4, read, ** Obsequious, Sirrab,” &c. 
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BY HENRY MOORE,’ OF LISKEARD. 


OFT are the fruitful flowers that bring. . 


The-weleome promise of the spring, 
And soft: the vernal gale; 
Sweet the mild warblings of the grove, 
The voice of nature and of lovey 
That gladdem every vale. 


But softer in the mourner’s ear 

Sounds the mild voice of mercy near, 
That. whispers sins forgiven ; 

Aad sweeter far the music. swells, 

Wheato the saptus’d soul she tells 
Of peace and promis’d Heaven. 


Fair ate the flowers that deck the ground, 

And groves and gardens blooming round, 
Unnumber’d charms unfold ; 

Bright is the sun’s meridian ray, 

And bright the beams of setting day 
That robe the clouds in gold. 


But far more fair the pious breast 

In richer robes of goodness drest, 
Where Heaven's own graces shine; 

And brighter far the prospects rise, 

That burst on faith’s delighted eyes, 
From glories all divine. 


All earthly charms, hewever dear, 
Howe’er they please the eye or ear, 
Will quickly fade and fly ; 
And earthly glory paint the blaze, 
And soon the transitory rays 
in endless darkness die. 


The softer beauties of the just 

Shall never moulder in the dust, 
Or know a sad decay ; 

Their honours time and death defy, 

And rou.d the throne of Heaven on high 
Beam everlasting day. 





THE UNRIVALLED BEAUTY AND GLORY OF RELIGION. 


. 





THE HELLESPONT. 


{From Lord Byron’s new Poem, entitled ** The Bride of Abydos.’’} 


Boys winds are high on Helle’s wave, 


As on that night of stormy water 


When love—who sent—forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave 


‘The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter, 
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Oh! when alone along the sky 

Her turret-torch was blazing high, 
Tho’ rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-hirds watn’d him home; 
And clouds aloft, and tides bélow, * ° 
With signs and sounds forbade to go, 
He could not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that light of love, 
The only star it hail’d above; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

** Ye waves divide not lovers long ;” 
That tale is old, but love anew 


May nerve young hearts to prove as true. | 
The winds are high—and Helle’s:tide ' 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main: 


And night’s descending shadows hide 
That field with bi bedew’d in vain ; 
The desart of old Priam’s pride— 
The tombs—sole relics of his reign-— 
All, save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio’s focky isle { 


Oh! yet—for there my steps have been, 
‘These feet have press’d the sacted shores 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 

Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn~- 
To trace again those fields of yore— 
Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero’s ashes— 
And that around the undoubted scene 
Thine own “* broad Hellespony’”’ still dashes— 
Be long my lot—and cold were he; 
Who there could gaze denying thee! 


The night hath clos’d on Helle’s streain, 
Nor ¥et hath risen on Ida’s hill 
That moon, which shone on his high theme— 
No warrior chides her peaceful beam, 
But conscious shepherds bless it still. 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 
Of him who felt the Dardan’s arrow ; 
That mighty heap of gather’d ground 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round, 
By nations rais’d, by monarchs crown’d, 
Is now a Jone and nameless barrow ! 
Within—thy dwelling-place how narrow! 
Without—can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath. 
Dust long outlasts the storied stone— ‘ 
But thou—thy very dust is gone. | 











CLERICAL EPIGRAM, 


ft the bed-ridden rector the curate did step in, 
The state of his health to enquire of the wife— : 
And found him departed—the widow sat weeping, : 
Bewailing the loss of her comforts-in life. 
** In this valley of tears,” the kind curate replied, 
** From some the Lord takes, and to some he is giving; 
*Tis your duty, Ma’am, to mourn for the DEAD, . 
But ’tis mine to be off, and look after the LIVING,” 


